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February 23rd, 1975 


Hon. Kenneth Gibson 
Mayor, Newark, N.J. 


Dear Mayor Gibson, 
Your interest in seeing the material rising out of 


the abortive New York Sunday Times Magazine story that I des- 
cribed in my letter of February seventh is appreciated, 


I don't expect that you will agree with everything 
in the accompanying manuscript. It represents about five weeks" 
research on the part of a writer who knew nothing about Newark 


to mine. 


My 
to prove. It is the old story of august institutions that are 
virtually impervious to individual challenge. Yet my move in 
picketing The Times (at age 45 and in the vulnerable position 
of free-lance writer susceptible to blacklisting) wasn't made 


Press spells out in detail what this experience has been like. 

i say all this so that you may understand why I'm pressing this 
issue now--not out of personal agerandizement (God knows, I 

mina y come out a winner) but to smoke out the kind of editorial 
find that masks new-style, acceptable racism behind an intellec- 
tualized, liberal facade. 


Whatever your reaction, I would be glad to receive it. 
Sincerely, 


aél 


AND THE PRESS 


Max Frankel 

New York Sunday Times Magazine editor, prints all the news that fits his prejudices. 
As a result, the Magazine is managing, not reporting, the news. Frankel, against the 
enthusiastic recommendations of his three top editors, refuses to publish an article 
about Newark and Mayor Gibson, because it does not reinforce his slanted, negative 
attitude about a city where minorities are a majority. The article which I wrote on an as- 
signment covering a month of intensive research acknowledged that most of Newark's 
severe problems persist after more than four years of black-led administration. But it 
made a number of points that contradicted Frankel's version of reality. It showed that 
the city's deterioration started long before whites fled as blacks and Puerto Ricans 
began arriving in large numbers, that a reversal of that despairing trend may be in the 
offing and that racial tensions are diminishing. The article closely examined black- 
Hispanic relations and last Labor Day's Puerto Rican riot which Gibson handled in an 
enlightened manner, averting the kind of violence that nearly destroyed the city in 1967. 
Frankel arbitrarily dismissed all these points, singling out the riot description as 
“not belonging" in the story. 


I make these charges aware that Frankel may accuse me of publicly cloaking per- 
sonal disappointment at rejection in the robes of journalistic principle. This isn't the 
case. In the past, I've had half a dozen articles published in the Times Magazine. 
‘Two others were rejected. These rejections were accepted as an unpleasant but inevi- 
table part of a trade where I've found both acceptance and rejection in magazines like 
Harper's, The Nation, Life and many others, in addition to publishing four books and 
having others refused. 


This case is different. For too long, writers silenced by editors like Frankel-- 
arrogant with power derived from institutions like The Times--have had to accept this 
kind of selective editing, which, when it is practiced in countries like Russia, is 
called censorship. Now, I want to try to get this issue of news management at a 
magazine of great influence out into the open. 


Why did Frankel, in a memo bristling with animus that one editor found "incom- 
prehensible ;"reject the Newark article? Let's see what kind of articles he has been 
printing. In 1974, out of approximately 250 Times Magazine articles, eight concerned 
blacks, none Hispanics. Three of the eight were about athletes. Of the remainder, a 
favorable profile of conservative Los Angeles Mayor Bradley mentioned Watts only in 
passing and explained virtually nothing about his handling of minority problems. A 
generally objective story on the De Funis case (racial quotas allegedly influencing 
college ) was i Diser: to End D: , an editorial 
conclusion which did not bother Frankel. Neither did a friendly story about George 
Wallace which contained one paragraph about his racial record, past and present. 


Frankel's memo said that he could not find "500 words to justify the article's op- 
timism." But the article wasn't optimistic. While it contained severe criticisms of 
the Gibson administration, it did not savage the city as many articles have done. Citizens 
ranging from white policemen to the black director of the Urban Coalition provided 
thousands of words of hard fact and opinion that showed a basis for hope under Gibson-- 


crime reduction, new housing, lower taxes. Why does Max Frankel withhold these truths 
from the publi This is a question that the Times management should put to Frankel. 
‘The truth 


„jn my article speak for themselvgs, Now let Frapkel explaiņ his suppression of then 
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This article coul? begin: 
Newark, as everyone knows, is a bat municipal joke. It is the proto- 
tyne of everything horrible that's hanvened to jmerica'ts big cities. 


It has the worst housing in the country, the highest (25 percent) welfare 


rate, Lenression-era joblesmess on¢ more crine then you can shake a 
nightstick ot. + city where minorities are a majority, it has a block mayor, 


Kenneth Gibson, who curing nearly five years in office has been unable 


to clean up fire-gutte* wreckage of the 1967 riots that took 23 lives, 


10 million property @amage, ane burned deep scars into the 


civic psyche. Under his"leacershiv," Yewark nas suffere’ the longest 
public housing rent strie an teachers! strike in the nation's history. 
then Puerto Ricans rlote* over the last Labor wy weeken’, they threw rocks 
into the Mayor's office winñow an? accuse? his nolice force of brutality. 
Two ĉie? ane fifty were injure’. Mhe injured vere ot the mercy of a single 
hospital providing ambulance service in a city of 400,009. Newark, with 

70 percent of its population black or Svanish sneaking, is eying proof 

that the notion's racially ¢ivide* urban centers are ungovernable, 
unsalvageable and ultimitely coomed. 

Or the article coulè start: 

Newark, America's thir’ oldest major city, has passes through the 
crucible of racial crisis and near bankruvtey, and today is the living 
symbol of the truth that ceticated interracial lentershin can foree a 
new urban reality. Problems shapes by history and directly inherite from 
corrupt past administrations still remain, exacerbated by the worsening 
notionnl economy. But housing, however substandard, is integrates better 


than New Yort's or Chicago's, md would be much better if Nixon hadn't 


cruelly cut off public housing funes in 1973. Unéer Gibson, crime 


been cut significantly ane prohibitively high property taxes reduced. 


: R te new, hopeful look in city government was exemplified by the mayor's 
temperate handling of Puerto Rican riots three months ago which, compared 
with 1967, were as a black eye to a fractured skull. Instead of applying 
the lethal force that flamed the '67 riots, Gibson prudently campened the 
fires of just protest with minimal personal tragedy anè propaty loss. 
Today, Newark has a Puerto Rican deputy mayor, a Spanish-speaking judge 
and a black woman juñge--all historic first in this industrial city whose 
racism goes back to vro-slavery bias when sbolitionists were attacked for 
hurting the Southern trate. A 5100 million housing and urban renewal 
Program has just been announce’. Blesse by ane of smerica's greatest 
concentrations of air, sea an lend transportation facilities, “Newark 
is a multi-billionec dollar financial ond educntionsl center on the eve 
of renascences 

Well, wite your own lead after you hive read this piece. I con- 
fess that the limitations of journalisn--sutiel, partisan "balance," 
ete.--will not give you enough evidence to shane a fully-rounéed opinion. 
Something like Newark is infinitely complex, mirins many levels of history, 
contemporary reality ane future hope. Its inhabitants are the stuff of 
which Chinese boxy mnuncrums are mace: Puerto ican racial problems within 
a black racial dilemma within a white urban society facing economic 


whammies within contending philosovhical concepts of what city, state 


and federal government relationshivs shoul? be. te. 


Some of Newark's problems are particular: 


what do you ào when your 
tax buse shrinks $3 million between 1969-74 while your close-to-the-bone 
budget jumps from }163 million to 3231 million® The city shares universal 
problems with similar American cities: why are high schools graduating 

Semi-literates, how can we stop crooks from hitting people over the hend 


? Phere is a common civic denominator of historic 


end taking their money’ 
neglect. Mayor Gibson's color is significant in some ways, in others it 
fades compared with the colorless vower of men in corporate offices, in 


in legislative ana White houses, 


As Newark goes its existential way, from ‘ay to day, trying to 


recover from grievous past wouncs, requiring major surgery that our 

system cannot provide, the medium revorting on her sometimes gets to 

be the message. Wha Me boem't need, as it tries to convince people 

and industry that Newark is Rater vlace to live and make money, is 

the lugubrious, simplistic kind Sleevorsase offered a few years ago 

by NBC's John Chancellor as he posed in a graveyard, solemnly announcing: 
"It is cruel to say, but fair to say that some time during the 

1960's, Newark Cled--1t expirec; but the death notice wasn't run in 

the pavers...and so the people who live in this dead city may not know 


co 
that it is dead. But theyXknow that something is terribly, fatally 


wrong with Newark." 

For the visitor, a tour of the cemetery can begin with a 30¢ 
ride from Manhattan on Port Authority Trans Hudson (PATH) tubes. The 
railroad rockets out of sub-river tunnels into former meadowlané on 
the fringe of Newark. John T. Cunningham, in his excellent popular 
history of Newark, Cescribes how it was when a band of Puritans from 
Connecticut in 1666 avvroache? "past the swaying marsh grasses on shore 


anc on to where the bay narror 


into a river the natives called 


Pas 


aic. Near water's edge, the marsh was blue with iri in the 


hills beyond, white doswood brightened the woodlané...the Passaic aiver 


flowed wide and pure, edged by green marshlands in a manner to remind 


them of Connecticut 


Today, it looks like the end-product of an uglification project. 
Havhazard industrial develament has create? a dour landscave cluttered 
with oil tanks, @iscarded car tires, rundowm factories, smokestacks 
belching defiance in the face of Clean Air Acts, and funereally black 
railroad bridges looming somehow ominous as if Charles Addams had 
enginecres, then and the Pulaski Skyway from a giant erector set. À 


monumental garbage dump 1s whitened by thousands of seagulls who lunch 


and then fly across the PATH tracks to drink in the industrially polluted 
waters of the Passaic which forms Newark's eastern border. Seagulls 
have strong stomachs. 

To the north are undeveloped meatowlands. Once noted for legendary 
mosquitoes that flew the Hudson to feast on New Yorkers, they are uncer- 
going a 3300 million sports complex development than can vrovice 
thousands of jobs for Newarkites. Glinting in the sky ‘to the south, 
silver to gold, a 747 descends on Newark Airvort with its smashing 
néw terminal. Next coor--literally--is Port Newark opening on Yew 
York's harbor, Port Newark with its out-of-the-past street names like 
Clipper, Oceana and Suez, but with the nation's most motern sealand 
containerized facilities. And commercial traffic volume that makes 
Big Sister New York uneasy. 

Airport and seaport are big economic generators, tie? in as they 
are to Newark's splencic East Coast anè intracontinental highway system. 
But no blessing in Newark goes unmixed, and the ports epitomize a 
critical fact of Newark's fiscal life that means more than whether a 
mayor is black or white, Newark is too big for its britches. :nong 

in area 
major cities, only Providence is slightly mee ey Ste it has half 
Newark''s population. # typical city like Louisville, with less vopulation, 
is three times as big. One result is that squat Newark has a vopulation 
Gensity second only to vertical New Yor. 

But more important even than size is what occupies the territory. 
Some 63 percent of the city's skimpy 24 square miles is off the tax 
roles, Newark Airport occupies almost è of Newark land yet pays no 


real estate o 
taxes. Admittedly, th considerations are not so exciting as racism or 


corruption.in the public/media mind. aut they are the nuts and bolts 
of fiscal managenent. Newark's property tax rolés are exhausted although 
they must provide for services like public efucation. Some of the exhaustion 


Comes from the abandonment of buildings by omers who can't vay the 
Boing rate of 33.60 per $100. Dom from 


9.60 before Mayor Gibson, 
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it currently means that the omer of a 330,000 vroverty must pay around 
"2500 a year in tayes! But there are thousands of properties that vay 
nothing--the vorts, the land-grabbing highways, the regional state 


and federal court and office buildings, and the burgeoning “owmtown 


campuses of Rutgers, the Newark Colleges of gineering, Dentistry anc 


Necicine et al. This creates a fiscal bine unvaralleled anywhere else 
in which 
eaatewwarae the presence of higher e¢ucation 


a i 
in America and # particular 


helps to crinple elementary ecucation by cevriving the city of tax 
i It c! ley ell. 


s 
dollars.needed to support the schools tusyen Let's go on. 


The PATa visitor enters Newark through its wi¢ely-ballyhooed 
Gateway Urban Renewal Complex. It's comoriscof a motel, shopoing mall 
and a big Western Electric office bulling. A splashy example of re- 
juvenation. But the long glass-enclose? corridor from station to mall 
presents hundreds of ¢irty vanes arid year-ol ceiling tiles falling 
avart. For a booster hyve, the initial invression isn't reassuring. 

The first shoo is vacant, its windows paperet over. In the lobby, there 
is a table-top mockup of the city designe? to attract business. A 
crackee glass cover 1s patched with añhesive tape and half the wooten 
models are unpainted; it is the only booster nockun I've seen that 
itself looks in need of urban renewal. Anè a few stevs away, the lobby's 
main advertising Gisplay is a big revolving cube adorned with drawings 
of four ozen happy-hapoy- men Anè women. The terminal Disolay Inc. 
ag says: Buy an Acvertisement surrounded by Beautiful People. In a 
city 703 minority, not one beautiful person in the érawing is black 
or Hisvanic., Get reañy for such momalies. Newark is lee that. 

* * * * * 

Newark is so comvressed that a walk from the station through the 
Sowntown area reveals most of the city's strengtheana w 


eaknesses. Directly 


Across from Gateway, Seton Hall is building a new law center which won't 


helv property taxes but must be considered a municipal plus (although 


a white senior in the temporary center tells me that in 3} years he has 
seen no Puerto ican students and the only black ones have come from 
outside Newark.This may help to explain why there are only four Puerto 
Rican lewyersin the entire state of New Jersey, a fact that Hispanics 
lay to the indifference of higher education authorities to minority 
neers). 

4 few blocks west on Broad Street, Newark's main drag, noontime 
streets are bustling but at a friendlier, less frenetic pace than 
New York. Crowds are basically black but heavily salted. The city's 
populstion Coubles during workdays as virtuelly all-white suburbanites 
Arive in to make a buck and take it home as fast as they can rev up 
their motors at night, For their convenience, the oasis of Military Park 
with its noble ole Trinity Church (1791) ane Gutzon Borglum statue to 


the city's war ¢ead has been Gefaced by a dozen kigks lea*ine to the 


municival uncergroun? garage. reers sally forth to insurance companies 


with meg*ton economic clout like Prucential an? Mutual Benefit, to 
three of New Jersey's four largest banks with 3h billion in resources, 


to Bell Telephone and Fublic Service Electric s 


1 Gas. For on allegedly 
Gead city, these buildings are opulent tombstones. 

But a few blocks away, on the wrong sive of the Lackawanna iail 
Road tracks, civic death is in earnest nt the high-rise Columbus imes 
houshg vroject. It has just come through a four-year-long rent strike 


enc it looks like it has come througia war. Curtains stream out of 


hundreds of broken windows, glass glitters in barren courtyards where 
black më Puerto Rican ehil’ren play, ane criminal threat is so palpable 
that the project manager will not accompany a visitor insiee the 
buildings until two security guards come along. With half the fanilies 
on velfe, it is the worst public housing I've ever seen. But Newart' s 
private housing for the poor is so bad that there is a waiting list 


of 7500 foraColumbus Homes. Son 


ething, obviously, 1s out of whack. 


Back at Broad and ifarket, Newark's crossroads, the taste of Columbus 
is washed down at Murray's Ber, a 75-year-ole landmark once renowed for 
its roast beef and posted baseball scores in the days when Chorley Keller 
was earning the nickname Xing Kong as a Yankee farmhand with the Verari 
Bears. Them ¢ays 1s gone forever. # niano anthers cust, green paver 


streamers from a vanishet at. Patrick's Day turn grey anè the following 


conversation ensues betw 


en a white guy at the bar and a black guy he 


apparently knows who has just entered: 


White guy: What, àid you come in to get mussi 
Black guy: Yeah. I was dom on iulberry St. on? they wouldn't mug 
me there right away. They said come back around two o'clock and I could 


get mugged. 


te guy: You have to do it by anvointment no 


Black zuy: Aight. So I cane com here where they saif I coul? get 
it right away. I'm reacy. 

£ refreshing @isnlay of interracial bravaco. Bat when the bleck guy 
leaves, the white euy tums to a white patron who has just mnouncer 


Ty 


he has moved from Newark and says: "Count your blessings t bastars 


Gibson and them om the city now." 


The attituce and atmosphere seem cifferent a short stroll away at 
preconinantly minority 
Barbara's Pen ané Pencil across the street fmm ex County Community 


College. Businessmen, off-duty cops anè college staff lunch amicably 


si¢e-by-side, Snanish, soul-telk and ol¢-Line Newarkese mingli 


pleasant, moderately vrosverous environment. Plainclothesman Ilony aavo, 
n former longshoreman han? some enoush to have once trie Hollywoo, says: 


"Phe volice situation is 199 percent better uncer Mayor Gibson. 


has a department thot cin compete with any in the country. 3efore 
he came in, there was lots of political oressure in the cenartment. Now, 


spenking for me, things can be done on merit. Don't get me wrong. He's 


bleck en? he has to help blacks. His new director, Hubert Williams, 
is black and he's really trying to do a job. The only racial problems 
are create by radicrl blacks and whites. You tale something like the 
Puerto alcan riots, that's different. I don't think people shoul@ live 
like they have to live wlth roaches and everything. So 11 of a sudden 
they exploce and a cop explodes and you heve trouble. Gibson could've 
really crushed them. Instead, he went out and talken to the people. 
That took b s." 

#t another table, Rolando Velasquez, 1s not so sanguine about City 
Hall. Son of a factory worker and a seamstress, Velasquez èrovve out of 


school in the 9th grate as at least half of Yewark's Puerto itean stucents 


eo, served in the Army and eventually resumed his ecucation at SOX 
Community College--as hundreds of minority men and women are doing. 
Toray, he is Sirector of Hisvanic Student Afairs there. 


"The Hayor anè his Geouty mayor 3amon neses coul do a lot more 


thon they're’ doing," he says. "We have the worst eCucational system, 
the vorst housing, and plenty of police racisa. They could arm twist 
more to change things but they don't. én¢ in a lot of ways, We Puerto 
Aicons are our own worst enemies.wan it comegbo politics. Our leadership 


gets 


Givides into factions and bought off. But slowly we're starting to 
get things together. The problem is today with all the layoffs, most 
people are just worrying about survival--how to stay warm this winter, 
how to eat. 'Puerto Rican unemoloyment in Yewark is running 35 vercent 


so who the hell can afforè to worry About Clty Hall." 


Digesting these conversations, for what they may be worth, a 
Jvisitor continuing nlong Broad Street can do some eclectic thdow shovping 
an? pick up some versnective in the process. Within one block, there are 
loafers in Florsheim's for 343.95; loafers in El Mundo selling Calzado 
para tota ln familia as low as 317,99, mò then La Isla where Zapatos 


hombres were selling for $1.99 and women's shoes for hog. La Isla has 


price? itself out of existence trying to suvply the cemands of Puerto 
ican poverty; it is close? as so many Newark businesses hive close? in 
recent years. 

But a glance across Broad at another bandoned building with faced, 
old-fashioned signs reating, Central 3.3. of New Jersey--xeading Lines-- 
Baltimore % Ohio brings a reuindeahht storie economic forces that nave 


been in action, forces that current conventional wis 


m about Newark 
generally overlooks. Conventional wisãom says that Newark fell apart 
in the 50's because tens of thousan’s of uneducated Southern rural 
blacks flocke’ in, forcing the white miòdle class to seek ereener, 
whiter suburban pastures. £ vartial truth. 


But blacks, who usec to inherit cast-off clothing from whites, 


inherited a cast-off city in Newark. Its decline was well-acvancec 


\when_ the ghetto-tzed_blact population was inconseauentiel. 
before the end of Yorke Var swoA setween 1909 anc 1939, Ite veroentage 


w Jersey jobs ac dropve from 29 to 11 percent. rom 1939 


to 1945--despite a World War II defense boon--i 


wark's budget fell from 
£58 million to $45 million, ane property taxes rose while 3300 millions 
in assessed valuations vanishes suring those six years. 

The aévent of blacks snd leter of Puerto Ricans didn't ĉo that. 


Complex forces. 


Newark’ s pinched geography among them--did. &£ 1944 planning 
revort secrie? Cilapidated schools, inadequate homital service and 
housing where nore than 30 vercent of the dwellings were belon "generally 


accented minimum standarts of health and decency." at about racial 


minority housing in particular? 
"The main difficulty Ls the shortace of aĉeqnate accomodations for 
families, No white landlor® seems to vant this class of tenant at all, 


especially in any modem house, with the result that much overcrowsing was 


unavo: 


Sable...In some instances imoroved quarters have been found, and 
it 


been our observation that when these poople are given a better class 


of Gwellmg, their habits of living and cleanliness are improved." 


The date of the revort is 1917. 


The point of all this excavation of the past is to make the present 


Newark situati 


more comprehensible as a process of time that can only 


In Newer and other similar smerioan cities. It is} 
be reversed Tae. Fd efrortepy municipal crana Wiere a mayor, 


black or white, can pull fiscal rabbitts out of emty City Hall hats. It is 
a Crama whose outcome depends on neovle like Gustav Henineburg, black 
president of the Greater Newark Urban Coalition. Heningburg is a rather 
late arrival (1955) in a city that is pretty varochial about its 
leaĉñershiņn. Athletic, suave, tough, egoistic ana in his mi¢=40's, 
Heningburg manages to maintain zooñ: relations with almost everyoody in 

the Newark cliss/racial svectrum. de produces, employing persuasion ane 


threats, to get minorities into the economic mainstrean. 


He and the Coalition stopned construction of new Newark #irport 
obs 


facilities for 14months to gain soaeenxkouexfor minority workers 


and seven of eleven new concessionaire svots. de is prevarec to uae 
the same tactics in the meadowlmnds sports complex develovment. ile 

probably any become mayor in the future, if he angles for it, but he 
Goem't give a damn about the history I've so assidpusly recorded. 

"I don't believe auch in a rehash of the vast," he says, "I thin 
the possibility of a present eramatic tum is very close. It will haven 
1f the movers ane shakers in Vewark and Washington decide 1t should 
haven. If you use measureable stanéarés, the life quality in Newark 
hasn't gone up unter Gibson. One might assume it's a worse place. But 
T con't think that's true. The deterioration has stopped, Just by 
being black, he triggere’ a renewal of state and federal collars that 
hac been cut off. Those dollars haven't always been used effectively. 
But there is an attituce of hope that I can't over-enphasize. 

"AlL this talk of the city eying is so much crap. Phe reality is 


that if Newark-ever shut cow, all those pretty suburban toms that 
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denend on it for jobs would go on welfare. Peovle, with blacks in mind, 
say that Newark is an economic burcen on the surrounding area when 
the reverse is true, here an? in other urban-suburban situations. Ye 
ere a regional center getting all of the deficits and few of the 
benefits of that postion. 

"So when you as't what has Gibson cone, I have to revly that we 


him with such expectations that Go? himself coulen't have 


elect 
fulfillec. But I don't thin’ that he has extracte? as much from the 
business leaiers as he coulè have. Psychologically, he sees himself 


asa leader of the people but not of the businessmen, It's true, he's 


been swamped with the mundane day-to-cay stuff of keeving the city 


running. But I think businesswul’ resnone more if leaned on them. 


s personality, no charisma, is a liability an? an asset. dis placie 
calm 
parrousiiby is reassuring in a time of great confusion.” 


Gibson is an #labana-bom civil engineer who aac been in charre 


Ras urban 


ty's basic encineering anc’ 


fewars Housings uth 


1 projects before he sefenter Jjatl-boune iugh kAconirio in 


1979. i@tonizio an? the Yew Jersey iinfia had hastene Yewa: historical 
fecline by rooting uv corrupt truffles from the city's urban ¢ecay. 


They thought that civic monkey business-as-usual coulè go on forever 


cespite 


owing black awareness (Fuerto Ricans were scarcely recogniz. 
in those days. In factyy hen this magazine cio a Newark story in July, 
1971, not a single suerto àicen was interviewed). Tuo short months before 
the lethal 196? blaci riots, m secontrio aice, onale ialefronte, 
Offere this memorable assessuent: 

"I expect the summer, asi the past, to be an active time with 
* S000 many Cenonstrations ene tnoiĉents, But under good management, as 
in the vast, Newark w111 come through this thing very well." famous 


last wor's, 
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A coalition of blacks and Puerto alcans, galvanized by noet-playuright 
Le 01 Jones tumed black liberstiontst Imari Inmnru Baraka, powered 
Gibson's victory. ijinorities, along with many whites fed uo with past 
crookedness, nac great, even extortionte expectations. curing dibson's 
first term, oublic attention kept focusing on snthony Imperiale who 
organizes the heavily Italian North Were into a bastion of resistance 


to Sern 


te effort to builé a moĉest lor cost housing Cevelonment in 


the ware, It was to be enlled Kavaicn Towers after “ewark!s blackt notion- 
hlist tennle. 
Imperiale talked n tough, neo-racist line, bullt » community brise 
effectively 
by establishing a badly-nerte* ambulance service, an’,cbernter Kawata 


construction. This mring, Imnertale--now a state senator--ren 


Gibson ane lost handily. By then, Gibson hae “riftec away from the 
block-Puerto tenn coalition (which was heving its ow problems coalescing) 
into more traditional political waters. Practically, it worced as he 
pickec up 17,000 waite votes against 32,000 for Imperiale. sut meny 

blacks an Puerto aleans were Gisillusioned. Puerto sicns, in particular, 
were resentful of blac patronage that generally left them on the 

outsice looking in. 

"There ie virtually no communication between blacks ane Puerto 
Ricans, and there never has been," Heningbura says. "The sssuuption that 
because both have liability of color there is some instinctive bosis for 
co-onerntion is just not true. Blacks just getting jobs now have a 
reaction to thelr bleck an? brown Hispanic brothers: where were they 


when we were out marching in the streets?" 


Heningburg" erv: tion underlines a message crayoned on the front 
aby ot 


Ua ee 
coor of Newark CIty ond” still visible three months later. Next to 
a drawing of the Puerto dlean flag, it reads: "I hate City #11." 


* * * * 
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Branch Brook Park 1s a long, lovely sward of greenery in a 
City liberally dotted with parks (Newark, its horras aside, is topo- 
graphically pleasing with hills and dales, and in many respects, a 
nice place in which to live). Just beyond the park looms the 100-foot- 
high granite towers of Sacred Heart Cathedral, a magnificent archit- 
ectural welding of Gothic solidity en? thrust that woule be a tourist 
Magnet anywhere else in the country. A vretty dace from which to view 
the Cathedral is the grassy shore of a lake in the center of the park 
where two smell sculptures lions stan’ guard. Nearby is an oak tree. 
The grass beneath it is charrec, marking the spot where the Labor cay 
riot began with the buming of a police car. 

Thousands of Puerto Ricans had gathered in the area on Sept. lst, 
but not to celebrate Labor Day. Thirty five vercent of steuark's 
Hispanics have no jobs. It was "el cia del palo encevaco," the day of 
the greases pole which young men climbec back in Puerto dico to reach a 
prize ham on top. This cay they came out of the woebegone slums of the 
Central Ward, out of the prison-like vgfjects for a cay in the sun. 


Families viclmicke? on lechan as 


pn rank col? beer. The men shot 
crops in juegos “e topas, the vomen gossinne’, the xis enjoyec the 
Nmeccustome’ feel of grass and earth unter their feet. Year los cos 
leones, uncer the oak, an elderly man was frying bacalnoitos anà 
selling then without benefit of a vending license. 

Into this rambunctious fiesta atmosphere gallopved two mountec 


bssex County--not Newark--polices 


ne Some authorities said they were 
intent on breaking up illegal gambling. Zutlong-promise: city and county 
reports have never energet so their purpose remains uncertain. but 


it seems clear they came on in cof sack style, knocking over the old 


trams 
man's stand, pirrouetting thelr horses and in the processftinnedisag susa 
A mother and her small daughter. Runor immediately spreat--an? persisted== 


thot the caughter had been killet and the crows went after the police 
with stones ane bottles, 


wet? 


When a squad car arrived, it mas vromptly burner. The first foot 
patrolmen were riven back by a missile barrage. They fire? in tear 
gas. # black plainclothesman moving in the crow? lost hie anonymity 
uhea someone spotte han‘cuffs dangling from his pocket. de was thrown 
com an embankment an? stoned. The intervention of a Viet Nam veteran, 
Salvaéor iinl¢onado, probably saved his life. Malconaco, who says he was 
"a little Pecro Jiminez growing up in black Newark schools where the 
kičs usec to kick my ass so bad I begged the teacher to let me out 
five minutes earlier to have a head start home," intervened. 

"I begge them," he says, "I said, "The man is living in the 
struggle as well as you' ane they finally let him go." 

As more police reinforcements arrived, disolaying shotguns, 


Imverinle raced to the scene on hi 


motorcycle along Central #venue 
which bisects the park by the'lake, Within minutes, his motorcycle, 
enother patrol car and a fire department station wagon were in flanes. 


Imperiale screame at the volice: "Shoot the motherf__ 


Gibson hed arrived ane he pleaded with the crowd through a bullhorn to 
disperse. +t the same time, hè stopped police from moving in. 


"Where the hell are we going in this country if we don't stop 


these things:" Imperiale told me later. "I went up to the mayor anê 
celled him a san of a biteh to his face. A jerkoff, I sic, Toke your 
tobe, let's go in ane clean tem out. #11 the soot family peovle 
have left. There's only troublemakers in there." 

4 Line of volice began advancing dom a knoll, firing shotguns 
mostly in the air. Antonio Martinez, a 28-year-old roofer in the 
park with his wife, their son ond daughter, an? other members of the 
Martinez family, was looking for n 7-year-ol? niece Leslie who hañ 


become lost before the melee startec. A buckshot slug entered his 


chest above the heart and came out his back.Je nearly diec, was hosvitalized 
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for 11 days and then presented a bill for 34000 which a city represen- 
tative had promised him the city would pay. He threw the bill in a 
wastebasket. tiartinez, who once lived eight doors dom from Inperiale, 


votec for him in the last election and thinks blacks are too pushy, 


says: "We are always in the middle. If the blacks get in power, they don't 
care about us. The whites don't care about us. When my chiléren are married 
and if I have the money, I would like to go back to Puerto dico. I 
think about it all the time." 

Most Puerto Rican critics of police behavior curing the riots 
@istinguish between black anù white coos. Fernando Zambrana, an 
Hispanic leater who was on the scene, says: 

"I saw black cops with a different attitude. They were worrying 
about what was happenings. But I saw an ugly victure with many--not 


hite cops 


all, the Italian Captain Zizza a particular excevtion 
who were laughing at the peovle, very willing to go in and start 
shooting.I saw two Puerto Rican young men riding on bicycles single 
file and a patrol car came up behine them. he cov in the passenger seat 
leaned his shotgun barrel out the window and clubbed then off thelr 
bikes. Then they drove on. No arrests for any law violation. what I 
saw was police persecution. If I nflytt seen it, I voulch't believe ite 
Put you can't lay all that on Gibson. I con't think any urban mayor 
or his volice director has more than 20 vercent control over the 
force. Police are almost unmanageable. There are ethnic cliques that 
precetermine how they will carry out the law. Here in vewark ane 
elsewhere, If they're right, OK. But if they're wrong, like, in’ 
the park, Oh lord, we've got problems." 

Mayor Gibson eventually convinced people to leave the park ane 
relly st City Hall where the release of seven men arrested in the 
disturbances seemed to quiet things. Newntk shuddered at the recollection 


of 1967 and then let out a cautious breath. But there was renewed rioting 
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-near the Columbus domes there was 


and on Seventh Avenue: La Septim: 
selective arson and looting of a few predominantly Italian foo? shove. 


4 crowd gathered at City Hell next day while Puerto Rican leaders ane 


Baraka presente demands to Gibson. The miyor at first kept nis tactical 
police force inside to avert a clash. But the crow? grew restive when no 


Agreemat was announce). It started stoning the building mm rocks 


crashe? through the wincows of the mayor office. He gove the oreer to 
clear the streets, The usually ¢entnen Gibson later got off an uncharac= 
teristic one-liner when he saic: "My coor is oven ané I hove neople will 
come through the Coor rather than through the winnow." 


some of whom has been 


There was no levity on the street. Police. 


spat on anå cursed out--usec their clubs liberally. Some Puerto Ricans who 
had not even been part of the crowd were beaten. The bodies of two 
Hispanic men were foun later, one beaten to ceath, the other shot. Police 


haven't yet exvlaine how they dier. Hayor Gibson issue a Constitutionally 


-hended Cecree banning any gathering of nore than three perso 


Puerto Ricans were quick to note tr 


t if a white mayor hit cone the 


same Curing blact emonstratio: e woul? have been Cenouneed by blicks 


ns a racist oppressor. 

“hether it was Gibson's ĉecree, heavy rains sweeping the city, 
Hispanic forbearance, or 9 combination of all three, the rioting enced 
almost as quickly as it had begun. 

In its wake, Puerto Ricans at last begon getting thenselves 


together. sn Hispanic ämergency Council (d0) was formed, briefly lee by 


Zanbrana, and demandec that the mayor create a Bureau Hispanic affairs. 
City Hall made a goodwill overture by assigning a secretary from tne 
Neighborhood Youth Corps to assist HEC answering phones and the Like. 


In a bureaucratic gaffe, it was assume? that because the voman had 


A Spanish sumane she soke the language, She vas half-Italian, half- 
Portugese and she Alentt, 
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HIC is the first organization of its kind in Newark although an 
mti-poverty agency calle’ FOCUS enjoyed n gooù reputation in the Puerto 


an, directing Hispanics 


Alcan community for its role as unoffical ombud si 
through bureaucratic mezes when they needed help. # major vroblem for 
4s€ 1s that there are few professionals or businessmen In the community 
with sufficient money and training to unite in establishing some kind 
of power base. HEC's present chairman, éntonio Perez, 1s a chunky 
furniture store dealer anè funeral home operator who says: 

"Unlike Cubans, Puerto Rican middle class professionals don't leave 
the island. Cubans bring resources but most Puerto Ricans come voor. 
feencies give more vriority to the more ecucnite?, exoerienced Cubans. We 


need technical assistance and the Small Business Administration with 


‘equate bi-lingual staff does nothing. Look at me. I'm afraia of 


en) people but to survive I starte? a timers home." 
Gonzalez, 
Trini Bomban education director for the Puerto dioan Legal 


~efense anè duction fund, accuses the Newark business community of 
going through the motions when it comes to increasing Puerto aican 
employment. But she reserves her greatest scorn for City dll. 

"We're tired," she complains, "Of being members of coalitions and 
then not getting a slice of the pie. Gibson has been eragging his feet 
on all our demands. We haa to stage a school boycott this fall--the 
first time, incidentally, that Puerto Ricans ever Gi¢ something like 
that--to stov the Board of Education from eliminating bi-lingual classes. 
He eave us "LES anty EE SA giy) icm relations sre getting very tense 


The DecembePyin* mi taniy of 15 Puerto Ricans for allege offenses 


during the riot with no subsequent findings against the police hasit 
helpei those relations. Deputy Mayor sieses, a Gibson loyalist who 
says he “never saw a mayor as responsive to Puerto alcans," admits: 


"I amn very worried about it, The community tells me it is not 
goling to take it laying down. I know the mayor is doing everything he cas. 


But whoever did wrong on both sides has to be punished.” 


The complexity of Newark's problems are unending, almost unreal. 


Prof, Hilda didalgo, in a survey on Newark Puerto Ricans called, Aqui 
Se Habla gsvafol, suggests one cause of friction: 

"Blacks do not seem to understand that 'Puertoricaness* suner- 
sedes race or color for the Puerto Ricans. The black culture as expressed 
by black smeriems is as foreign to the majority of the Puerto Ricans as 
is the white Anglo Saxon culture. Slacks often are guilty of trying to 
force Puerto Ricans to give up their culture and adovt black émerican 
culture, at times forcing n rift between bleck Puerto Ricans anè white 
Puerto aicans," 

That culture in Newark, accor*ing to her 1970 survey of 120 
femilies, produced only a 33 percent turnout of eligible voters, 65 
percent of fathers in unsiille* occupations and 95 percent of fumilies 
speaking only Spanish in the home. Seventy percent of chiléren interviewed 
sald teachers liked +merican chiléren best. Sixty six percent of adults 
believed in spiritism an 53 percent in the mal ce ojo or evil eye. 

These statistics, combined with a Puerto Aicon character at once 
humble and emotional, co not constitute the stuff of which success is 


mace in harénos 


evark. Yo 


otter who is mayor or what his color. 

Prof. Hitalgo, chairperson of the Tenartment of Commmity Devel- 
omen t/irban Sturies at utger's Livingstone College, is bitter over 
Newark! esueational system. With 19,909 Gisoanie chil*ren in the system, 


only 137 gr: 


te? from high school last June. The figure was 103 in 
1971, the high school “ronout rath ae h <evestatine 67 vercent. 

“Hostly white teachers with tenure an? living out of the city are 
not committed to teaching," she says. "I know of teachers who put on 
TV soupy operas in their clessrooms and give up tencling totally. The 


principals know it, the parents know it and the children imow it. 


vesplte the odds against teaching ghetto kids, it can be done. If you 
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cant tench at least 75 percent of your students, then you shouldn't be 
teaching. It's very easy to blame the victim for your failure. These 
teachers trample the kids trying to get out at three o'clock. 

"Gibson's appointments to the Soar of Eéuention are horrible. 
Seconé-rate people with no understanding, no vision, political hacks. 
I say this having backed Gibson the first time he ran and conceding 
now that in many ways he is the most able mayor the city ever ha‘. 
But nobody runs the city systems anymore. With the helv of the unions, 
they've acquires a life of their om. The nolice Airector eosent control 
the Police Department, the school swoerintens ent ñoesn't control the 
schools. fnd not only in Newark. 


"I am the only Puerto Rican in the entire ?} 


Jersey educational 
system with a full vrofessorshin. But when I came here 10 years ago 
with a master's from Catholic University, an 4mlo Saxon friend hat to 
sign for ue to get a crumby apartment. Those attituces versist. That's 
way Puerto dican professionals have a responsibility to their community 
not to assimilate. They can't afford the snobbish retinet Ea Tose 
who have and those who have not. In Newark, I'm as much of a svic as 
the guy who lives in Columbus Homes." 

Buffeted by all these social cross currents, Gibson is trying to 
Tun a city feeling the lash of a national recession and setting no 
suvvort from a state legislature tht refuses to nass a state income tax 
that would ease the financial bureen of pleces like Newark. He renains 
unruffles, at least on the sartaoe, Stamnes dom by early morning joes 


in ar the m: 
begun when he and Baraka were, hE ASN T to; 


compact, ĉirect, informal man. He is both surprisingly conservative 
and outsnokenly radical. Some semples: 

On Newark businesses hiring minorities- "I don't think any couvany-- 
Prudential, Bell Telephone, you name it--his enough blacks. I wouldn't 
Elve any of those guys downtown an A. But I don't think business is 


or should be interested in social service, Is it profitable to be here 


or someplace else? That's the criteria. Stockholcers care about dividends, 
not social services." 

On his handling of the riots- "yhy should I legitimatize complaints 
from veovle like Imverinle. Suovose he had been mayor’ We would have had 
a bloodbath. Mo Aollar value cah be vlaced on human life. If there is 
ever a decision I have to make, whether to allow a police car to be 
Sestroyed or a human kille?, I will nlways ovt for the police car. I 
will let police car, Prudential, Bell Telephone and Qty Hall all go 
before killing someone. I don't vlay games about that." 

On his Puerto Rican critics-"Puerto dicans have nothing. It's 
terrible. Sut I don't believe we should create etimic bureaus--Black, 
Portugese, Polish, Italian etc. I've made a number of Puerto ican 
appointments ni 89 any boey astting me. I'm looking for a Puerto. Rican 
judge but I can't find one. I also don't believe in bilingual eéucation. 
It's never worked. To take a child vrecominate in Spanish ane keep him 
in a program predominste in Spanish is a cual-tracking system. The 
parents need bilingual vrograms for themselves. They want to maintain 
Spanish culture, they say I'm insensitive. They mean well, but they're 
hurting their ki¢s. You have to throw them in the water and make them 
learn the tenguage of the culture they're living in.” 

Gibson is a kind of municival fundamentalist who believes a mayor's 
basio job isto see the streets are kept clean, fires are put out and 
there's a cop on the comer." 

"I wasn't elected to create a new structure for black revolution 
and Third World activities," he says. "Baraka who's a brilliant, decicated 
guy, wants Newark as a focal point for those things. That's not my job. 
But he anê I are still closer than a lot of people think." 

(These peovle incluee Baraka, Now committed to mn alliance of 
Black Nationalism anè Marvist-Leninien, he tole me: rae now a tool 


of big business, an enemy of the people. There night be some ina of 


catastrophe around which we might have to fora A unitee front. But 
eyceoting such dire circunstance as that, we're going indifferent directions. 


ean 


Gibson is adamant about a number of things over which he---and 


other hard-pressed American mayors---has little control. He wants a mas- 


sive influx of federal housing dollars to undo and redo years of unmitigated 
high-rise public housing disasters. He wants a broad-based state income 
tax to end the pauperism of the Newark school system. He is against , 

civil servants living outside the city--particularly teachers and 
cops--where their life interests are not Newark interests and where taney 
are beyond effective day-to-day administrative control of such things as 
absenteeism. 

The mayor reserves his greatest ire for the Teachers Union 
which struck as his first term Legan over the basic issue of Seashe®. re- 
fusal to perform monitoring duties before and after classes fining up 
kids in the halls, marching them in and out o£ school. Newark's educational 
system is just plain awful. Most children are two to three years benind 
in reading, truancy is rampant and heavy drugs are boring into 7tn and 
bth grade classes. Former Board of Education President Jesse Jacobs says: 

"The Gibson administration appointed nine nitwits to the 
Board end then literally turned over the entire school system to the union.” 

Gibson agrees, at least as gar as the union is concerned. 

"The union talks about the failure of parents, their dis- 
interest," he says, “But parents like mine were poor and they didn't even 
know the teacher's name until report card time. But I knew if I didn't 
perform I wouldn't be promoted, Not today. There's social promotion. 
There's the abuse of the child by people being paid by City Hall to 
support the educational system. 

"The superintendent of schools makes more than I do. (Ed. note: 
$35,000). But he can't control the schools with the union situation. 


I can't control the Board of Education which is a separate, autonomous 


agency. Our only control through the City Council is to vote against 
appropriations but when we do they always appeal to the state commissioner 
of ecueation and they always win. I wish they'd give me the agencies to run. 
"When I went to school here, anè did sometiaing bad, teachers told 
me to come back at three and they watchec while I dic some cleaning 
work. No more. st three the teachers are gone, nost of them out to the 
suburbs. Ve in Newark are like on some kind of reservation where people 
come in to make a dollar but con't want any controls. I'm a union member 
ayself but many of our problems are cause by union featherbeeding. One 
suy leaning against a truck an? two guys helping hin lean. We've gone 
way beyond protecting the rights of workers like teachers." 


In his fifth year in office, Gibson feels that the black and 


City Council never makes decisions on a purely racial basis and 

thinks that Newark's reputation as a racial hotbed is grossly exaggerated. 
"I thought the system could be mace to function here more rapidly 

than it does," he says, looking back over his mayorality. "I thouent if 


you just sais, This 1s right, it would be 


me. But it takes more time. 
i wasn't very adept at moving the Council. and the people expect things 
to move faster. They accuse you of copping out if you try to explain. 
The important thing is not to become a negative symbol like Baraka did 
with the Kawaida Towers. Which certainly should be built. When you 
become a negative symbol, you're a rallying point for every nut and 
his brother waving the American flag. I say, if you have a vroblen, 
stand up, salute the flag--and then wore on the vroblen." 

Gibson's homely, attractively old-fashtone? view of things cuts no 
ice with Mrs. Carole £. Graves, Teacher's Union president who spent 
n total of five months in Jail for contempt of court curing the 
70-71 strike. 
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UGibson is a liar when he mys he has no control over the schools;" 
she says. ‘If you annoint someone to the Board of Feucation, don't tell 
me you can't control them. There's so much vatronage and overt volitical 
involvement coming out of City Hall that you can't tell who's who in the 
schools from one aay to the next. 

"His nostalgic recollection of how schools use? to be is relative. 
Times change. With diversions like TV, there isn't the compelling nee for 
kits to nick up a book and read the word točny, and their reading ability 
suffers, Ye says social promotions are out of hand but I don't see any 
statistics to back that up. When kids fail, the teacher is always to 
blame but most factors are outside the teacher's contro We don't get 
prover supplies, books are outdated, there's a high rate of student 
transiency and heavy language problems. 

"Every new, so-callec innovative reading vrograms use urban schools 
as a guinea pig. We have 79 different reading progems more profit- 
motivates than anything else. Kids may ĉo one or two yenrs with one, 


then transfer an? get another, Distar, Sullivan, Cureton. One they sing 


KAH, another use they eign lanauome. 


the #-3-C's, another they go #i-Bs 
How ĉo you teach?" 


Mrs. Graves is skevtical nbout the claim that some teachers lather 


kics! minds with TV sonp operas. Host TV sets in lewar schools, che says, 
were long ago ripe? off. 

“But the mayor and others cultivate the olè steretypec ices of 
tenchers--svinsters who hung aroun school all cay because they hod 
nothing better to do, I went to teacher's college to carn wore money 
than my parents ic. Teaching is a job. From 8:3} to 3:15. I think it's 
grossly unfair to put.us in a defensive position because we want to go 
home to our outside lives or because some live outsite the city. I 
thin if you want to live outside Newark, you should. That has no 


effect on your ability." 
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Hrs. Graves, who is black and lives in the South Ware, thinks 
money will determine the future of Newari''s efucntional system. 

"iloney talks," she says. "That isn't just a shibboleth. It's the 
truth. I con't wnt to be a peskimist. I'll just be honest. Unless the 
economic victure in the entire country chanres, the system at best rill 
stay where it is now and at worst it will slide further com." 

Housing, which Mayor Gibson also says is byon? his control, is # 
@isaster whose dimensions would require a book to describe., In journalistic 
shorthand, it comes som’ to this: no new vrivate housing construction 
in a city with a vacancy rate of only one vercent; no oublie housing 
starts dnce 1968 Aane upkeev of available vrojects ronging from good 
to nightmarish. 

The rent strike at Columbus anè Stella Wright so crinple’ the Yewark 


Service sued ` 


Housing #uthority's cash flow that Public 


willion in back utility bills. Yindow-glass replacement alone runs 
7100,000. Rent strikers say their action was prompted by incifferent 


maintenance that mace decent Living impossible. Nas defencers--if you 


can fin’ them--claim that tenant abuses made the vrojects ¢eterioriate 
faster then maintenance coulè keev uo with then. + meneral truth seems 
to be that while some tenante unuse* to high-rise living mne at war 

with society ¢i¢ wreack havoc on the buildings, city caretaking became 


care¥ss as the color of public housin from preñominently 


white to black maè brom. 


it the 16-year-ol° Columbus er Jesse Jacobse (the former 


Yorn’ of lducation nrosičent) presides over ceny that nhas to be seen 
to be believed. Five hinéred units are vacant, some burned out, their 
doors sealed with wita lead to bar vandals anc squatters. There are 45 


Squatter femilies in the buildings now, paying no rent, living tro, 


cytes. 


Sometimes youths svins dom on ropes from the roof into empty 12th 


floor anartments an? do Go? mons m 


it insiee. With winter wines whipping 
through the project, nobory is revairing huntrecs of panes shattered 

by rock-throwing kis. b lone workman is occunie? pointing, bie the wor’s 
"Zulu Notion" scrawler on the sive of a builcing. 


"Thisplace is unrenl," Jacobs says. "One of the rent strike leacers 


oves 26300 in back rent. They're wor'cing out a cenl to enë the strike 


vhem tenants are supposes to repay over 51 months and then repairs are 
Supposed to be made, Most of the elevators are so outmoced that when 
they break you con't get parts even if you coulc vay for them. 

“Nhat I think is naspening in Newark is to make housing so bad that 
blacks will move out and make their ghettoes someplace else. It's 


already napvening. They're moving like it's going out of style into 


st Orange and Plainfiels. Pt the sane time, the Niy isn't building a 
fem thing on the raved land in the ol? ghettoes, It's being hele off 
the market until whites čeciñe to come beck in sne then you'll see some 
sveet seals mace with developers." 
any 
Gibson discounts the theory an? cisclaim responsibility for the 


mess at Columbus. But the feeling persists thit a mayor shoul have been 


able to co something about conditions over four years, He apooints five 
of the siy housing commissioners. The present chairmen of the bi-racial 
commission is iobert Notte, n cool, 342,000-a-year professional who 


prominently Cisplays e congratulatory pla 


que on his office wall from 


Imveriale. smong new midvle income projects on which 


ide will spene 

$2? million is a 258-unit Gevelooment snonsores bythe Temple of Kawaida 
"Technically the City Council cowl? fix the Columbus windows," he 

says. "/etually, it doem't have the money. Neither do we. Ve owe out 

over six-and-n-half million, We'll replace some to minimize heat loss 

Since our o11 costs are already up 300 percent. But the rest of repairs 


will be held in abeyance until firm Agreement on back rent is reached. 


“cos 


You can't make any project viable unless you nave cooperation with the 
tenant boñy and for the first time I think we're getting it. Before, 
outside agitators intereste in keeving Newark in turmoil were running 
things." 

Notte explains that most federal money goes for land acquisition and 
site preparation. Then private ĉevelovers must be found. who will builé. 

are vacant, 

This partially explains why so meny eres inclucing a lot directly 
Across from City Hall that has been emoty for 10 years. The @ity Council 
must approve all stages of NHA deals with developers so he coem't 
think much of Jacobs' theory either. 

"The Hayor anè the authority were very active in the early 70's 
getting Washington money for rehabilitation and urban renewal," he 
says. "Then the federal moratorium on housing spending hit us. Today, 


there's more than 3100 million in urban ren 


1 construction going 

on for schools and businesses, snè we just were granted 341 million 
more by AUT. 411 these things will helo create a good atmosphere for 
Peovle to work here and rebuild the city." 

Newark's financial barons haven't been splurging on urban renewal. 

Pruientiel, whose investments and life insurance in force total a 

mere 5228.8 billion, has only finances the Gateway project with tu? 
million in conventional mortgages at*roing rates. Yet Prudential 


President I 


mal? S. He Yaughton, a tall, silver-haired patrician, is 
close to Hayor Gibson's wavelength on how to run Newark. He says: 

"I think Ken hos a pretty good view of city government resvon- 
sibility with his emphasis on basic services lixe fire and police. This 
is contrary to what the social scientists have been saying, I ‘mow. But 
welfare ond housing should be national, not municipal, responsibilities. 


Education is the responsibility of the state and Newark children should 
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get the same quality education as those in the suburbs. But I mould 
like Ken to be more assertive, to start knocking some heads around 
in areas where he con get things done." 

One such area 1s encouraging business to stay in Newark. Once 


Prudential vrovice 14,000 jobs; now they're dom to 5175 and dropping. 


n? Prucential is closing its "astern Home Office on hington St. 

(the company's richest) an? establishing satellites in the virtually 
all-white suburbs, taking jobs where minorities are not welcome. This 

is the only one of its eight regional offices to quit an imerican city; 
others in place like Houston ane Jacksonville do not even have satellites. 


Nhy is Prudential vacating an 18-story office building it occusiee only 


nine years a 


z0? Shouldn't there be some responsibility to a city 
where it vas born ane prospered over a huntee years 


"We startes Cecentralizing in 1947 when all but 17 vercent of our 


loyees live? in Newark," he says. "Just the reverse is true now. But 


we have a respansibility to our policyholders. It cos 


nore to remain 
in Yevarke then run it outside, Of course, our cornorate heatquarters 
stays heres just because the city has come on bad times 1t woul’n't be 
approprivte to leave, But ss costs go higher, we near a voint where the 
whole thing wight go. Still, I'm cautiously ovtimistic. I mov a minority 
niddle class mumbering about 15,000 1s ceveloning. But we must zet 

more state and feceral helv," 


Prudentiol's Newarx work force is only 17.1 minority, up from 13 


Percent in 1970. Vice Presi¢ent 4l be dogatis, Wewark-bred former 


Giants football star who heads Prucential's Comaunity /ffnirs | 


explains: 
"It's just a matter of time. I don't think you can change the 


ethnic nix of a business as soñas the mix of the city changes." 
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Well, the company has been there for a century and the city dicn't 
become 70 percent minority overnight. Could there be a touch of racism 
at work 

"I probably was the first Italian American executive hirer by 

it's anti-Italimn,” 
this comvany but that doesn't necessarily meanyreekeayt he reolies, 
smiling: "Our minority recruitment the first sly months of this yeer 
ran 32.6 vercent. But the high schools are so bad that the attrition 
rate on new hires is tremendous. We're working like hell with the mayor 


mnà others to uvgrace schools. But I sense 9 lack of aggressiveness 


at City Hall Al though the time is rive for action because there's a 
lot less ¢ivisiveness in Newark točny. Now I think the mayor die make 

A goo* move anpointing Police Director Williams. iny businessman here 

will tell you tht public safety is a primary issue." 

Newark's 1600-mm Police Devartment is mostly made up of white 
out-of-towers. Except for Williams, no ton brass is black and there 
are only two blacks among 29 captains. Less than two percent of the force 
is Hispanic. As a result of a hiring suit by black officers, a federal 
judge oréered two hiring lists created anè as vacancies occur, two 
svpointees will come from the white list and one from the minoritylist. 
Patrolmens Benevolent Association head Ronald Gasverinetti is avvealing 
the decision, calling it"ri@iculous anè un-Americin." 

Willioms, a 12-year-veteran, doesn't agree. To begin with, he has 
Serious reservations about the uniform statewite citil service volice test. 
"4 guy from Sussex, Cave May or another of those little rural 

outposts doesn't have the same police functions .as a cop here. So the 
tests need more urban flavor. I don't think the exam necessarily dis- 
tinguishes between the capable and the incapable. You get a white guy 
appointed from the suburbs who doesn't have the feel of Newark, he comes 


in here and experiences cultural shock." 


Piped-in music is playing somewhere as he talks, a first so far as 
my police station exnerience is concemer. It isn't soul. Just some 
®00-"00-400 girl harmony on "/11 the Yay." Other coos says that Williams 
runs a relaxe* but disciplined ship. One white con confises that the 
wors "snio" and "niger" are use? freely by his comrades, but Willians 
thinks interracial relations on the force are relatively goo?. He con- 
ceces that sone policemen may have over-reacte? during the Labor Day 
crisis anè says èll complaints are being investigated. 

"But you're playing Noncay moming quarterback," he insists. "4 
con out there is in an atmosphere threatening to his well-being and 
he will be supvortec if circumstances reasonably dictate use of force. 
We drew fire from both sides, Puerto Ricans saying we came down too hurd, 
people like Imperiale saying we were too soft. I think that indicates 
we were Coing something right. There's no doubt in my min? we have 
competent veovle with savvy. That's all the meyor wants. Otherwise, 


there's no interference fron him. 


"I see a lot of very vositive things n 


pening that don't get 
revorte*. I've got a public relations man on? I'm getting on his case 


pronto. Census bureau statistics shi consistent crop in Newark crime 


since 1972. The mayor got feceral money from the Safe Streets ict anô 


there are a lot more foot patrols out. We're installing a (20 million 
program 
conoutcrawith the help of the High Imset snti-Crime Frogrem. We are 


turning things around." 


Later, on a Saturéay night, it's arr: that I rise with patrols 


in the high-crime South Precinct. In the precinct house, the Law nforce- 
ment Coce of Ethics on the wall says: "I will never act officiously or 


permit personal feelings, vrejucters, nnimosities or friendships to 
whit 


influence my decision 


sergent is on the phone checking out 


Ages 
the bail for a minor theft. 


it's the bail for larceny" he 
wlas fron Irvington." 


sks ane pauses. "They're two white 


The first patrol is with Sgt. Pete Buttrin, a 20-year-veternn, 
fn Pel, Gene Posella, a cop for 10 years. Both are very nappy to be 
Newark cons. 

"I love it," the sergeant says. "I always wanted to be one, to be 
out heloing people in the middle of things. It gives you A gooc, oro- 
fessional feeling." 

"Exactly my feeling," says Porella. "Ye all consiter ourselves 
brothers in this. Blick or white, it mares no ¢4fference. Your brother 
is your brother." 

It's a slow night in the South Precinct. £ ane station stickun, 

f report of kids trying to oven a varke tractor-trailor, a minor 
seelcent. Suivenly, the racio reports a black male with a gm in the 
lobby of a Broad St. building. Ye go whooving off. It's an exhilarating 
Sensation, soeeding in the nigh, cars giving way for you. It's easy to 
See now it can get in your blooc. The revort proves to be a false 

alorm. Ne cruise the Ironbound ¢istrict, so-callea because it lays 


detueen borders of raijroa® tracks. It's a working-class istrict 


of Italiens, Portugese anc Zostern Turovenns with some Puerto Ricans 
but few bl-cks. 

"In all my years on homteie," the sergeant says, "I never hae a 
Fortusese involves. In Portugal, they're trained to nork har’ ane reep 
out of trouble.” 

Both men feel crime is getting under control ane they seem genuinely 
Pleased with Williams' performance although neither Agrees vith the 
court-ordered minority hiring plan. Police brutality? 

"You dont go out trying to be a ancistie person," the sergemt 


Says. “Sometimes they call you a motherf x this or that, it's 


roush, But the race situation is calming som." 


Later I ride with two younger cops, Patrolnen Mike Christy and 
Bruce Clark. Christy is big an? burly, Clark has a mod moustache. They 
are laconic and lack the enthusiasm of Buttris and Posella. 

"I dont get much satisfaction in the work," Christy says. "You 
lock uv the same person 8 or 9 times. It aggravates me. You go into 
court, wait around and they get off half the time." 

A sossiowasesa is revorted trying to steal a car in a varing lot. 
We come up as he's lifting out a battery. 

"You got a registration on that car, pal/" Clark asks. Phe man 
has; it's his car. 

Business is slow. I ask Christy about the terrible conditions 
in places like Columbus Homes. 

"I had a friend there when it ovened 16 years nago," Christy says. 
"It was mainly white then. I'a o to see him and the halls Aicn't smell 
of urine anè the elevators were clean. I guess it's just the peovle.* 

én attempted break-in report brings a quick, professional resnonse 

from the men. Guns ĉram, they knock on an apartment door in a 
delapisate? house in a black block. 4n elderly black man, frail anè 
trembling in baggy, worn pajamas ovens it. 

"Somebody was trying to force the door," he says, pointing to wood 
shavings on the floor. "See. He tried to jimmy it open." 

The man doesn't know who it was. 

"What should I do’ he asks. 

"There's nothing yau can do," one of the coos says. "If he comes 
back again, Just make some noise." 

We go back to the vntrol cnr. The old mayis looking at us from 
his window. If he comes back, just make some noise. 


* * * E 


How will the Newark story end? Beyond the tangible needs that the 
system can supply if it wants to, there are intangible requirements like 
Peoples will to believe in themselves and their city. One day, in front 
of the Essex County courthouse on a hill overlooking Newark, I asked a 
meter maid for directions to the museum. 

"You go Cow to the first traffic light," she said, "And then you 
tum left and go--" She stopped, looked inquiringly at me and said: "This 
is Newark, you know." 

It was simply hare for her to believe anybosy would want to go to 
a museum there. The 1967 riot had raged only a few blocks from where we 
spoke ondp there is cespair in abundance on those ghetto streets. But 
just dom the block from the courthouse, where a magnificent Borglum statue 
of Lincoln offers symbolism for the taking, the new Essex County Community 
College is rising on 21 acres. By next summer, it will accomodate 


7000 students. 


ison Jackson, the school's black vice president, says: 
"Our school has already touched and changed the lives of a lot of 
minority veople who have been disenfranchise in many ways. We get whole i 


femilies coming to learn. In five years, at least 1500 students have 


eame’ high school equivelancy here. te care about our product--black, 
white, or Puerto Ricmn. In five years, we've taken perhaps 300 families 
off welfare rolls. That isn't so much in numbers but this is a necessary 
stoge that can provide hope for the future, Peovle have to have hope." 

ts it advocacy Journalism to hove along with them that the tragic 
story of Newark may yet have a humane anc rewarding ending! 


# 


